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(From Willis’s Magazine.) 
DEATH. 
BY ROBERT MORRIS. 


Pour not the voice of grief 
Above the sable bier! 
The weary spirit finds relief 
In some more hallowed sphere. 
What recks it that the lip 
Hath lost its tbrilling hue— 
UWntainted was their fellowship 
As blushing rose and dew. 
And now—too soon a creeping thing, 
1 Will, like a leech, there feed and cling. 


Yet weep not for the dead 


Who early pass away, 
Ere hope and joy and youth have fled, 

Ere woe has wrought decay! 
Detter to die in youth 

When life is green and bright, 
Than when the heart has Jost its truth 


In age and sorrow's night— 


Then woes and years around us throng, 
And Death’s chill grasp is on us long. 


Life isa rifled flower 

When love’s pure visions fade—., 
A broken spell—a faded hour— 

An echo—and a shade! 
The Poet’s thirst for fame, 

' And syren beauty’s kiss, 

Ambition’s height, and honour’s name 

But yield a phantom bliss— 
And man turns back from every goal 
Thirsting for some high bliss of soul! 

* 

Would I had died when young! 

How many burning tears, 
And wasted hopes and sever’d ties 

Had spared my after years? 
And she on whose pale brow, 

The dampand cold earth lies, 
Whose pure heart in its virgin glow 

Was wirror’d in dark eyes! 
Would I have faded soon with her, 
My boyhood’s earliest worshipper. 


Pour not the voice of woe! 

Shed not the burning tear 
When spirits from the cold earth go 

Too bright to lingerhere! 

Unsullied let them pass 

To old oblivion’s tomb— 
Like snow flakes melting in the sea 

* When rife with vestal bloom. 

Then strew fresh flowers above the grave 
And Jet the tall grass o’er it wave! 


Philadelphia. 


SELECT TALES. 
THE CONVENT CELL. 

Ona bleak and gloemy morning in the month of 
March, 1827, two travellers walked up the aisle of 
the church of St. — , in one of the chieftowns of 
the Netherlands. They were evidently strangers, 
not only tothe place which they gazed at with curi- 
osity, but to the manners and feelings of the congre- 
gation, for they were observed to walk carelessly past 
the Benitier, without dipping their fingers in the bles- 
sed water; nor did they bend their knees as they cros- 
ged before the altar, while they carelessly sat down, 
on two of the rush-bottomed chairs, with high backs 
and a ledge on the upper bar, intended for the sup- 


port ofthe kneeling pious, and the prayer-books used 
in their devotions. | | 


They were not affected by the religious ceremo- 
nies which they witnessed in any other way than was 
evinced by a faint smile; which seemed expressive of 
mingled compassion and contempt. 

Still there was nothing of actual levity in their 
manner; nothing, in short, which any liberal minded 
devotee (if such things are,) might not have excused 
in the bearing of two heretics, unaccustomed to Ro- 
man Catholic rites, and acting from the impulses of 
inexperienceandyouth. Fer they were both young, 
under five-and-twenty; and they had that reckless 
and independent air which marks the citizens of a 
free country. They were, in fact, Americans, who 
with a full fund of health, money, and ardor for 
variety, and had a sufficient acquaintance with mod- 
ern languages, had just arrived in Europe, and were 
starting on their journey in quest of knowledge and 
adventures. 

They had landed a day or two before at Ostend, 
from London, and this was their first visit to a Ro- 
man Catholic church, in a Roman Catholic country. 
One of the strangers, who was a quaker, and both 
of them Americans, viewed the spectacle without 
any other emotion than that of a painter or novelist, 


jj as if scanning the groups for the effect which they 


would produce portrayed on the canvass, or in des- 
cription; while the other, of a more sanguine tem- 
perament, felt a deeper moral interest in the scene. 

He was, however, after a short time roused to a 
more minute and personal train of thought, by ob- 
serving, beyond any possibility of doubt, that one of 
the nuns, who had most pretensions to beauty, fixed 
her looks upon him with an uncommon intenseness, 
and in a manner so remarkable, as to cause him at 
length considerable embarrassment. There was 
something in the expression of her countenance, and 
in the determined scrutiny of her gaze, that made 
him almost shudder. She was handsome certainly. 
Her features were regular and marked; but she was 
pale to sallowness, and her dark eyes had a restless- 
ness of motion, that seemed caused by an unquiet 
mind. 

He then felt his cheeks glow, and he gave to his 
looks the tenderest expression of which they were 
capable. Hesaw an answering flush rise on the 
pallid brow of the nun, and a smile, that thrilled 
through him—but not with unmoved delight—play- 
ed for an instant on her colourless lips. Her eyes 
then sank down, and her face resumed its calm and 
sculptured look. 

The service was at length concluded; the priests 
had retired from the deserted altar, and one by one 
the congregation left the church. Aroused by his 
less excitable friend, the enamoured young gentle- 
man also arose to retjre. 

They were on the point of quitting their places 
and retiring from the almost deserted cliurch; the 
friend of the young lover, for so we must call him, 


had tyrned round and made a few steps in the direc- 


tion 6f the door, and the lover himself was about to 
follow, when his parting look at the nun was ans- 
wered by an imploring glance from her quick raised 
eyes, and a momentary, but intelligible motion with 
her finger, that he should remain. = 
Determined, of course, to comply with this inyita- 
tion, he found means to rid himself of his triend, and 


following the fair nun down a back stair, entered with 


y her a narrow recess, lighted by a single lamp, before 


a shrine contained in which she again resumed her 
kneeling position. ‘The lover, (for by this time he 
felt deeply in love) took a position at a few yards dis- 
tant from the object of his gaze, and leaning against 
a pillar, awaited her communication. 


With her head low bent, and inclined towards him, 
while she turned over her beads with much apparent 
devotion, she asked him, in a deep whisper, 

“* Do you understand French?” 

* Yes,” murmured he. 

Do you speak it?” 

*« Not sufficiently to express your influence on me,” 

This was answered by her wonted smile—‘* Good 
God, is it satisfaction or triumph!” thought the Amer- 
ican. 

“If you‘ean see any thing in me to interest you,” 
continued she, ‘tare you inclined to do me a ser- 
vi@?” 

“Am I!” replied he with energy—“ try me—put 
me to the proof!” 

** Tt is no trifle,” said she solemnly. 

“ Any thing is trifling that can enable me to serve 
you; for any thing short of death command me!” 

“ And if death did cross your path in the advent- 
ure?” exclaimed she with a fulll expression of voice, 
and a piercing solemnity of look. . 

‘* By Heavens I’d spurn even it,’ cried he; “tyou 
have exalted me to a pitch of excitement, I know no 
how or wherefore.” 

** You are an enthusiast!” said she, a somewhat 
more softened expression blending in her smile. 

*‘ Tknow what I am; but it is you who have made 
me so, be it what it may. Iam new in this country 
—I seem to walk in enchantment—I swear myself 
yours!” 

am satisfied with you,” resumed she. “TI be- 
lieve you to bea man of honor; and that fine person 
and striking face cannot be allied to an ignoble soul; 
I feel myself safe in your hands. You perceive that 
the rules of my order are not the strictest: but their 
discovered infringement is ruin; and I am now in- 
fringing them. I can speak to you no more at pres- 
ent—I have run afearful risk. But meet me outside 
that little portal to-night at nine. I will admit you 
punctually as the clock strikes. Vespers will be 
over, and the church in solitude. You must not 
speak; but trust to me; follow me, and count on my 
gratitude.” 


After some intermediate incidents, which, though 
interesting in themselves, are not material to our 
hasty outline, the hour of nine arrives, and the young 
American, followed by his anxious friend, rushes to 
the convent. The lover gains admitance, and short-. 
ly after is seen returning, bearing out a figure wrap- 
ped in his cloak, which, fromits form and dimensions, 
is judged to bea human being. The alarm and anx- 


iety of the friend, heightened by this occurrence, he . 


follows at a distance and in silence. 


After a little time, in which they traversed several 
by-streets, through which the lover passed, as though 
he had been directed well, they reached one of those 
canals with which the town abounded, and the lover 


| unhesitatingly descended one of the flights of steps, 


which facilitate the landing of goods from the barges, 
and the embarkation of persons employed. 


“ Heavens!” exclaimed the watchful friend to him- 
| self, can he be wild enough to bear her off at night 
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in sc(m™M@ opeh boat—God knows where! Where or 
how will this adventure end?” 

He placed himself close tothe quay wall and look- 
ed over the parapet. He saw his friend on the 
steps; there was no boat of any kind stationed near 
or in sight—yet the lover continued to descend! 

‘¢ Wheat can this mean? what frantic feat can be 
destined to conclude this affair?” muttered the care- 
ful guardian, as he watched with intense interest; 
and as he watched, he obsered the object of his care 
to disencumber himself of his burden; a figure 10 
black emerged from beneath the cloak, and a heavy 
plunge in the stagnant water was the signal of its 
disappearance. 

The perpetrator of this appalling deed immediate- 
ly ascended the steps. ‘Theshocked witness felt the 
blood curdling through his veins. His eyes seemed 
doubly fixed on his retreating friend and on the rip- 
pled surface of the water where the body sank. The 
American could not swim, or he would have suffered 
no hesitation in the course to be pursued. He was 
therefore obliged to gaze in motionless horror, and 
the safety of his friend kept him mute, for to call 
for assistance was to reveal the murderer! He felt 
himself therefore, as it were, an involuntary accom- 
plice in the deed; but it was no time for acute reflec- 
tion. The figure of his friend was rapidly passing 
away; and as he turned from the fatal spot to follow 
hima, he saw the water softly and silently closing over 
its hidden prey. | 

He quickly gained upon his friend, who, to his as- 
tonishment took the direct road to the hotel. They 
arrived there at the same moment; and they recog- 
nized cach other without exchanging a word. A 
simultaneous pressure of the hand was their only 
salutation; and the friend shuddered to feel, that#the 
one he clasped was cold and calmmy. ‘The door 
opened to their summons, and they mounted togeth- 
er to their chamber.” 

The explanation given by the young American to 
his friend is full of that source of interest which lov- 
ers of the Ratcliff school of romances delight in— 
namely the horsible. The nun, by whose appear- 


. 
ance he had been captivated, had received some un- 


toldinjury or slight from a young priest, and assas- 
sinated him in her cell. It was for the purpose of 
cenvoying away the murdered body, that she invited 
the traveller to this fearful interview. Maddened by 
her beauty and the drought of wine which she indu- 
ced him to swallow, he consented to become the' 
agent of her dark purpose. But to avoid the possi- 
bility of her crime being detected, she had mixed 
poison in the cup, and the unfortunate stranger, at 
once her agent and her victim, scarcely finishes his 
Narration, before the drug takes effect, and he ex- 
pires In great torture. "His fellow-traveller lays be- 
fore the officers of the police astatement of the whole 
transaction, but a bigotted respect fcr the religious 
association stifles the decrees of justice, and induces 
them, without making any investigation, to suffer the 
mysterious and dreadful circumstance to pass into 
oblivion.— The Critic. 


THE SMALL GENIUS —NEW SERIES. 
NUMBER 31. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
VALEDICTORY. 


The close of a volume, like the close of a year, is 
fruitful of grave and profitable reminiscences, ye? 
not intend writing a homily, but as this is the last 
number of my second series of the “Small Genius.” 
it should not be construed egotism that I saya word 
by way of conclusion. Ona deliberate and impar- 
tialjreview of these papers, I find much in their ge- 
neral character, both with regard to their composi- 
tion and to their ethics, that may justly be censured. 


_ Qn the other hand, many of them possess redeeming 


qualities, and may be read by more than one portion 
of society, without the slightest direlection from 
chaste feelings or discreet views of life and charac- 
ter. Doubtlesstfhere are many individuals who have 
censured the author on more grounds than one. He 


is aware that the issues of the fictions which have|| 


~ 


‘occasionally interspersed the series have been too 
‘generally tragic. Almost invariably the hero or 
principal characters who figure in these stories, have 
by some sudden dispensation of the author, “cone 
the way of all flesh.” The truth is the greater por- 
tion of mankind have their sympathies more readily 
and deeply excited by scenes of sorrow than of joy; 
especially the intellectual portion of mankind; and 
as the object of the writer hes been the creation of 
momentary interest in the reader’s mind, rather than 
the acquisition of fame, the tragic destinies of his 
propria persona must be excused. In the general tone 
of these papers, there is a redundancy of Janguage 
and a gilding of imagination not so wel] adapted to 
please the stoical and serious as prosaic and senten- 
tious paragraphs. We are yet young and enthusl- 
astic—all the romances of boyhood have not yet fa- 
ded from the waste of our memory, and we therefore 
have consulted our own taste in this matter, more, 
perhaps, than our readers wov'd have wished us.— 
The next cause of objection which, in our cooler 
judgment, we see in these affairs, is an occasional 
sprinkling of levity and skepticism as blended in the 
composition of the heroic personages. An author 
should hardly be held responsible for the principles 
and religious opinions of such characters as he de- 
scribes vicious, especially when he meteg out to 
them such retribution for their sins as the laws of 
christianity sanction. Certainly not. But thereare 
two methods of performing thistask. A writer may 
assign to a.character, despicable for guilt of heart 


fascination, such wonderful faculties of mind, and 
such terrible energies of genius, that the attractions 
of these qualities may counteract those of honour 
and of virtue, and consequently the debased and un- 
principled be held up as models. Such was Byron’s 
conception of Conrad and of Lara—-such was Matu- 
rin’s conception of Melmoth, and even Milton has 
given such attributes of ambition and pride to the 
Arch Fiend, that all must admire the dreadful sub- 
limity of his character, however loath they may be 
to follow the desolating and dreadful track of his 
guilt. This error may have crept into some of our 
own compositions, and on running through them has- 
tily, we must, in a measure, confess our culpability 
in this particular. The ends of morality are not so 
properly answered by pourtraying characters of this 
cast as by the delineation of such as make the reader 
shudder at the disgusting deformity Of vice and the 
depth of degradation into which it inevirably leads 
its votaries. On the other hand, who can read the 
Vicar of Wakefield without being converted from 
the paths of error, for a moment, by the excellence 
of heart and purity of purpose so naturally drawn in 
the person of the Vicar; or who can wander withthe 
excellent Goldsmith to the contemplation of the de- 
serted Auburn, without having the best feelings of 
the heart moved with emotion, and its choisest sym- 
pathies called into play. It istherefore we have err- 
ed in the hues of our portraiture, and in our future 
jucubrations we shall endeavour to remedy the error. 
Our task for the present volume is nearly completed. 
To those who have wandered with us in our leisure 
monients, and who have applauded the hasty products 
of those moments, we tender our unaffected and 
kindest acknowledgments. Praise is ever gratifying 
toa writer, however insignificant. It is not the less 
so to us, that it is awarded to the hasty offspring of 
an anonymous pen. Frequently our productions 
take the colour of present thoughts and feelings, and 
it thence may be inferred from an examination of the 
present series of papers, how changeful have been 
the hues of one brief year’s existence, how various 
its beams of joy and its clouds of sorrow. Before 
another year revolves through its unwearied course 
how changeable may be the destinies of those who 


read this sketch! How may the current of being be 
turned from its present channel by some inscrutable 
dispensation of destiny. There are glad eyes and 
glad hearts among my readers now, that may thenbe 
cold and still.as the silent clods of the valley, whilst 
sad ones may be raised from poverty and the dust, as 


the wheel of fortune changes. But never shall the 


child of virtue nor the son of honor pass through a 
weary existence joyless and unblessed. The clouds 


and want of principle, such peculiar properties of 


—— 
may darken around them fora while—vice may tempt 
and mammon hold out its lures of idolatry; but, let 
the principles remain firm, let honor still hold undivi- 
ded sway over the bosom, and our word for it, the 
sunshine of joy will at Jast gleam upon the sou), and 
the thrill of rapture startle through the veins. God 
be with you, gentle readers, one and all! But thou, 
fair girl! thou who art yet young in life, knowin 
nothing of the shoals and quicksands on which the 
bark of human happiness is wrecked, guard, [ beseech 
you, guard well the deep and immeasurable fountain 
of your affections. you that fountain ismore pre- 
cious than the life-blood that tinkles through your 
veins, flappiness, honor, and virtue are ali bound 
up in that one deep and consecrated reservoir. Waste 
trem not upon the desert, for, as gems thrown into 
thefsea, they never can be recovered. 

With the commencement of the’ next volume, I 
will continue these sketches with renewed efforts. 
For the past I bespeak courteous opinions. Some 
one of them may serve to bring back my memory 
when the hand that now writes is paralyzed in death. 
I deemed it proper that asthe second series had a be- 
ginning, they likewise should have an end, and thus 
{ commit them, rude and unpolished as they may be, 
to the opinions of the world. 

ROMEO. 


THE CORRESPONDEN'T—No. 7 
For the Philadelphia Aibum, 
TO THE EDITOR, 

I have hovered around Amelia in the Iast mo- 
ments of her earthly destiny. Her spirit passed 
calmly away on its mission to eternity, and her beau- 
tiful clay is now mouldering among the clods of the 
valley. ‘'be intensity of her affections preyed like 
a burning fire upon her cohstitution—a loyely and 
tender flower she was, blasted by the heats of that sun, 
whose beanis afforded her all of earthly happiness. 4 
visited her, immediately, on the reception of her last 
letter. The flush of high fever burntjupgn her cheek, 
and gave an air of supernatural brightness to her 
eyes, tincturing them with seraphic beauty. A quick 
bright smile played around her lips as I met her 
glance, and in the effort to spring towards me she 
fainted. Dark ringlets fell over her face and neck, 
as she suddenly fell from the pillow which supported 
her; parting them she seemed a statue of Parian mar- 
ble, half buried in the robes of midnight. Gradual- 
ly she recovered. ‘The throb of her bosom became 
more visible, and the crimson of life foated again up- 
on her cheek. She unsealed the white lids of her 
eyes, and gazing wildly round for a moment, her me- 
mory came back. Her mother left the room, and 
we were alone. I approached the bed side of the 
gentle girl, and pressed my lips fervently to her fore- 
head. She gazed sadly, yet fondiy, into my face, 
whilst tears came to her eyes, and rolled drop after 
drop down her cheeks. I pressed her slight hand in 
mine, and poured out my soul's deep hoard of tender- 
ness. 1 felt that the privilege of dying with her, an- 
for her, would, at that moment, have been the heght 
of human bliss. I feelsonow. We spoke earnest- 
ly, and for several hours, of our former intercourse 
—ofthe joy it had been to meet—of the joy it was to 
be in each other’s society. ‘I feared,’ said Amelia,. 
‘that it would not last, for my heart was overflow ing 
with its wealth of bliss. The happiness of loving 
and being beloved,as I then imagined we did, seem- 
ed felicity too great for a world like this. _ And of- 
ten, as we have parted when the stars kept watch 
on high, 1 have retired tomy room, and there pon- 
dered on some dim catastrophe that was, like a pre- 
sentiment to my mind,ven in its most delightful re- 
veries. At last the blow came. Your conduct to- 
wards me was of a nature that induced me, not only 
to doubt your affection, but to conjure up athousand 
absurd \notions with reference to your plans and 
views. Forgive me Harold, but I thought you a 
most horrible villain, and under this impression, was 
completely miserable. Your first letter satisfied as’ 
to the sincerity of your affection, but my pride, and 
the counsels of my mother, forbid that I shouldagain. 


eam youto my presence, without some still more 


certain proofs of your fidelity. Alas! how deeply have 
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J, and will 1, repay the price of thatarrogance. Do 
not look at me with so sada brow, for death has now 
no.terrors. Iam satisfied, (may Il net be Harold?) of 
the truth of your affection, and with this satisfaction 
I shall joyfully pass away to the land of spirits.”* 

» She ceased, and clasping her emaciated form in 
my arms.I folded her to my bosom. © Tear after tear 
trickled from my eyes, and my voice was choaked 
with agony. Before me was the being, whom of all 
others, [ idolized, dying! and yet pouring out the last 
moments of her existence with the purest and most 
intense affection, towards a being who was unwor- 
thy ofher. With a struggle | mastered my feelings 
and raising my hands and eyes to heaven, [ made a 
solemn yow to treasure the memory of Amelia in 
the most sacred cell of my bosom. May the eternal 
curse of those who roll and writhe in the lake of Er- 
bus haunt my earsif [shall break this vow. Again 
I turned to the being of my love. A heavenly sinile 
played over her features, but as she attempted 
to speak, her voice failed her. Lagerly I feltthe 
es of her wrist, but it beat almost imperceptibly. 

er eyes were turned towards me in that death-like 
intensity which seemed to possoss the charm of fas- 
cination. Againshe opened and moved her lips, but 
the sounds faded away ere they reached the ear; and 
bending my lips to hers I caught her last breath as 
tie spirit soared to the realms of paradise. For 
awhile | gazed upon her calm still angelic features, 
stupefied—then all the horrors of my isolated heart 
burst upon me, and I was mad with grief. I watched 
by the side of the dead beauty till they came and 
screwed up thecoffin. I walked to her funeral, and 
heard the cords rattle, and the, cold damp earth fall 
heavily upontheslumberer. ‘That desolating sound 
is ringing in my ears now. It is the knell of my 
happiness in this world, and reproaches me with my 
conduct to Amelia. For her sake I am glad that she 
has passed away froma world 


ty may be esteemed one of the most intelligentand urbane in 
the world. To our friends, who have with such promptitude 
and kindness copied our various prospectuses into their co- 
jumes, received and remitted subscriptions on account of this 
journal, we are under more than the ordinary obligations of 
courtesy. Several of these have recently complained of a 
want of regularity on our part in refsrence to an exchange.— 
Previous to the commcacement of the next volume, we would 
be pleased that such editors as copy our prospectus or allude 
to our journal, will mark the same when forwarding their 
publications to this ofiice, that they may not be passed by or 
neglected. In every case where a prospectus has been inser- 
ted once or twice we consider it but a slight repayment for 
the obligation, that we exchange regularly, 


The Title Page.—We had contemplated furnishing a splen- 
did vignette title page for the third volume with the present 
number, but have been disappointed by our engraver. It 
will accompany the first number of the fourth volume. 


FL_}” In order to make arrangements for our next Volume, 
as well as for the purpose of reprinting several numbers of the 
present volume leng since exhausted, the next number will 
not be issued until the first of July. By this arrangement the 
first half volume will close, as it should, with the close of the 
year, and the second six months, commence with the com- 
mencement of the ensuing year. Those who are in arrears 
for the present volume, will cous a favour by forwarding the 
araouut due immediately, as the extra preparations in which 
we are engaged for “our future work require no inconsiderable 
quantity of funds. The num bers of the present volume, that 
we intend reprinting are 1,27, 39 and 47. Subscribers to whom 
we have sent files, omitting these numbers, who may not re- 
ceive them, previous tothe firstef July; will notify us of the 
neglect, and they shall be immediately forwarded. 


‘(> The reader will perceive from the manner in which 
the presentnumber is printed, that four pages are intended 
for the commencement, and four for the end of the yolume. 


*« Where falsehood dwells on beauty’s tongue, 
Like mi.dew on a rose leaf flung, , 


Her form is now mouldering in the church-yard of 
St. Paul’s.. A Parian monument is there coldly 
written with the words, 


AMELIA ST. CLAIR, 
who departed this life in her 17th year. 


Many astranger has wondered at my griefasI sat, 
for whole days like a child, weeping above this grave. 
Alas! did they know. the worth of her who sleeps 
below, the marvel would cease. My healthis rapid- 
ly decaying, and I do not regret that it isso. The 
world, at present, affords me no charms, and [ would 
not that the pall of oblivion should ever shroud the 
memory of Amelia. My mind is sadly distracted, 
and the conclusion of my story is necessarily hasten- 
ed, and poorly constructed. If there is a moral in it, 
the world is welcome to its instruction. If there is 
none, the reader will pardon the intrusion oi so unin- 
teresting a history upong his attention. Iencefor- 
ward my sorrows shall sleep in my own bosom.— 
For you,dear sir, who have kindly given these let- 
terg’ tothe public, accept my warmest acknowledge- 
ments. ‘Respectfully, HAROLD. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 27, 1829. 


To the Reader.—Witis the present number, the third vol- 
"ame of this journal, isconcluded. The work, up to the pres- 
ent moment hag met with extensive and" respectable patron- 
age, and has been well received and spoken of in every section 
of the country. To our patrons we jetutn unaffected acknow- 
ledgements, and to our contemporaries, the warmest thanks 
for their encouraging’plaudits. Both are highly grateful as well 
for the sake of reputation, as for that of pecuniary interests. 
Our course has been marked with the pleasures and difficul- 
ties incident tc the earcer of Editors and Publishers, and 
where we have received one il] natured remark at tle hands 
of some jealous or malignant rival, we have received an equi-/ 
valent degree of courtesy and praise from these whose opin- 
one are worth coveting. Wedo not, however, complain of 


The Fourth Volume.—In addition to our own unflagging ex- 
ertions, we are promised, and have engaged, some of the first 
Writers in the country, as regular contributors to the ensuing 
volunie, beside the continuance of those who have heretofore 
so kindly and ably aided us in our literary career. We have 
made arrangements for receiving at an early period all the 
foreign Magazines and periodicals of merit, and our exchange 


individual exertions of subscribers are respectfully solicited in 
behalf of furthering the circulation of the future. work, as 
well as acontinuance of the very courteous and “unsolicited 
aid of postmasters and other respectable citizens. 


Contributions.—Among the contributions already received 
for our next. number, we may mention the followings 

“The Dream of Fame,” an exquisite poem by Aliss Lamotte 
of this City, “The Rash Boy,” an inuteresting tale, by Miss 
Winchester. ‘Freedom’s Realm,” a nervous poem by S. L. 
Fairfield. “The Morning of Life,” by Millis G. Clark.-— 
“The Hermit’s Dream,” by C. C, Conwell, M.D. ‘‘Stanzas,” 
by Mrs. Genevieve J. Fairfield. +*The Smali Genius, No. 
fourth series.” ‘**The Correspondent, No. I, second series,” 
vy Harold. ‘*The Slumberer,” a sketch, Romeo, whose en- 
tire literary services we have engaged. © “Marion,” by Lewis 
G. Clurk. “Young Philosophy, No. 1,’ by Arion. “Mike 
Slover,” a prose story by F. K. Hulbert, Esg. ‘*The Forsa- 
ken,” by ‘Harp of the Isle,” “Stanzas,’’ by ‘MM,’ of Yale 
College ‘*The Sorrowful,” by ‘X,’ of New-haven, and sever- 
al excellent favors from well known and gifted correspond- 
ents. 


Good Nature.—‘ There are extremes in every thing,’ said 
a spinster a few evenings since, ‘and the man whose good na- 
tureisso great as to render him the ridicule of all the society 
into which he finds admittance, is somewhat akin to a fool.’ 
‘ Rudely spoken,’ responded I, ‘but nevertheless true in the 
main. The man who cannot discover when he is insulted, in 
consequence of the sweetness of his disposition, is strangely 
afflicted with a good-natured malady. 
ed people are certainly very agreeable personages in a co- 
tarie.. When nothing else can be found to converse upon 
or laugh at, itis only necessary that some wicked wag single 


the general conduct of the craft. Considering the tera job poor good-natured devil is made the laughing stock o! 


stances woder which they are placed, our editorial fraterni- shallow kneves. It is a weakness, if the good hature of anyg 
‘ / 


list embraces the first literary journals in this coutry. The 


These good-natur- 


v 
individual is so great as to allow his being treated with con- 
tumely by equals without properly resenting? it, it not only 
subjects him to the contempt of strangers, but it aberrates in an 
immense degree from his own self-respect, and dignity of cha- 
racter.’ ‘Call meany thing but a good natured sort ofa person,® 
said an excellent writer ‘for nothing is so bitterly contemptuoue 
—so coldly sarcastic in reference to mind and character.’— 
There are few among the opposite sex who can admire a man 
more remarkakable for his good nature than for any other 
quality. Most of them, indeed, will prefer an acknowledged 
bully, for this extreme good-naturedness, not only implies 
want of spirit, but also implies want of energy. A man of this 
character can neither love nor hate intensely, and Lavater 
says, ‘always expect to find a firm friend in him who is bet- 
ter in his animosities, and intense in hislove.’ We are far 
from contesting that suavity of disposition, isnot a commen- 
dable trait ofcharacter.. Indeed we know of no virtue which 
exercises more important and pleasurable influence in domes- 
tic life than this; but we only allude to the quality ascarrjed. to 
an extreme, and subjecting its possessor, not only to insultand 
contumely, but rendering him the victim to every idle scheme 
of mirth that a wag may conceive of. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

*X CN.” is not fit to appear in print. ‘Juvenis? may do 
something better hereafter. We have disposed of his commu- 
nication as he required, in case of its net being accepted. 
‘ Caroline’s card was duly received. We are disposed to think 
lightly of her assertion (althoug) believing every syllable there 


of) touching ber age. She will find a note with her address at 
|the Post Office. 


ain 


LITERARY. 


“Traits of Travels, or Lales pf Men and Cilies,—This is the 
title of a new work, by Mr. Gratton, author of‘ Highways and 
Byeways.’ lt iscomposed of numerous brief sketches, pick- 
ed up during the author’s travels through various parts of the 
werld. They are written in a pleasant natural way, and cone 
tain considerable interest and spirit. Some of the pictures of 
feeling and character, are given with great force and vividness, 
anc! dn the whole, the work may be considered one of exceed- 
ingly agreeable character. We shall take an early opportunity 
of transferring some of the best sketches to our pages, 

‘© Baltimore Saturday Evening Post.”—The first number of 
a new paper with this title, has reached us from Baltimore. I¢ 
is well arranged, handsomely‘ got up,’ and the number before 
us evidences ability on the part of the editor, 

** Ohio State Bulletin.”--Proposals have been issued by La- 
zelle and Bryan of Columbus, Ohio, for the publication of 
a paper with the foregoing title. It will be issued twice a week 
at three dollarss per annum. 

The New-York Courier and Noah's Enquirer,” have beet 
united, and are now published as one paper. Brooks, Webb, 
Lawson and Noah, are its joint editors. We have seen one or 
two numbers since the amalgamation, and are not{so pleased 
with them as with either of the journals before the union, For 
the sake of advertisements a great quantity of reading matter 
it necessarily excluded. 

Jn Editoric! Dinner, was given last week by the Boston 
editors to Nathaniel Greene, Esq, on retiring from the States. 
man. Mostof the editorial fraternity of the literary empori- 
um were present, The utmost harmony and good fellowship 
prevailed, and we only regret we were not present to mingle 
libations with so admirable a group. 

Academy of Fine Arts,—This institution opened for the sea- 
son on Monday last. There are some splendid additions to 
the usual collection. In no public building could indjviduals 
of taste pass away an afternoon more pleasantly than there.— 
We have been furnished with the first number of a series of ob- 
servations on the paintings, &c. but have concluded to post- 
pone its publications until our next. 

American Monthly Magazine.—The second number 0 thi 
work is before us. It possesses equal claims of merit with 
the first, and must be well recieved by every friend to Ameri- 
can literature and genius. The contents are various, inte}li- 
gent and animated. Willis has no reason thus far to be asha- 
| med of his undertaking. The first article, being the second 
number of the {papers treating of the “‘Aborigenes of Ame~- 
rica,” is precisely such a composition as is calculated for 
this work. It is written in a strain at once dignified, intelli- 


gent and pleasing, and will doubtless find many readers and 
admirers. The ‘Skeich of a School-fellow,” by Willis is 


out the good-natured man, compliment him touching his pet fi not one of his happiest efforts, and although it has frequent 
son, express a desire that he should sing or dance in spirit, th¢ touches of delicacy and beauty, some of its passages are not 
attraction ofthe company is immediately engrossed, and thuS# newtous. The following extract will evidence its character. 


very strange 
How nature sometimes wins upon a child 
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Th’ experience of the world is not on him, 
And poetry has not upon his brain 

Left a mock thirst for solitude, nor love 

Writ on his forehead the effeminate shame 
Which hideth from men’s eyes. He has a full, 
Shadowless heart, and it is always toned 

Mere merrily than the chastened voice of winds 
Aad waters—yet he often, in his mirth, 

Stops by the running brooks, and suddenly 


Loiters, he knows not why, and at the sight 


Of the spread ineadows and the lifted hills 
Feels an unquiet pleasure, and forgets 

To listen for his tellows. He will grow 
Fond of the early star, and lie awake 
Gazing with many thoughts upon the moon, 
And lose himself in the deep chamber’d sky 
With his untaught philosophies. It breeds 
Sadness in older hearts, but not in his; 

And he goes merrier to his play, and shouts 
Louder the joyous call—but it will sink 
Into his memory like his mother’s prayer, 
Fer after years to brood on.” 


a 

‘The Fancy Bail, (we should say by the same pen,) is ex- 
quisitely graceful and agreeable. 1¢ cannot fail to please 
every fair reader, and we shall therefore transmit it to our 


ext number.—“The Red Rover,” a poem by James 0. 


Rockwell, is lofty, descriptive poetry. Read these stanzas 
for example— 
A battle-gun on the mighty sea—~ 

A tone to shake the main! 

W rolls it on to the sleeping sky, 

And thunders back again! 
The bannery blaze that lightened from 

The cannon’s mouth is o’er, 
And the smoke, like incense, goes away 

To slumber on the shore. 


The setting sun looks goldenly, 
Upon the ocean’s breast, 

And the waters leap like living things 
To meet their burning guest; 

But where the melancholy North 
Uprises, blue and steep, 

A snow-white sail is coming forth, 
And dancing o'er the deep. 


- Roekwell promises well. He is yet young and may with 


 assiduity render his name one of the unforgotten ones that 


were not born to die. . The ‘Review of the Disowned’ is free 
and boldly written. The writer has some moral nerve, thus 
to rush into the ranks of opposition, against public opinion, 
We like his spirit much. His review is ably done, though 


directly opposed to our own views of the subject—take the 
following passage: 


Pelham and the Disowned are certainly, with all their 
faults, very clever books; but we cannot think they have the 
Jeast degree of claim to be ranked with the great masterpie- 
ces of the art. They belong to a literary community of a 
maueh higher standard of education than our own, and of a 
country in which scholarship and wealth have made the most 
of their materials, and where the leaven of a few splendid 

miuses in every period has given'as high a tone, and as 

illiant a vein, as could be well diffused through a whole 
elass of scribblers. ‘They are just such books as we are the 
least likely to write in thiscountry. They are the exact coun- 
terparts for instance to the writings of our Cooper. We are 
never delighted in them with those bursts of genius which 
seem to purge away (if we may so speak,) the impurities of 
the uncultivated soil, and, inspired by which, our countryman 
sometimes pours forth from an imagination overflowing with 
his subjeet, a profusion of rapid and grand sketches, in the 
most liquidly flowing Colours; they contain too, particularly 
the Disowned, quite as frequent offences against good taste 
in writing; nevertheless, a more classical and brilliant style 
of thinking and writing, though often ill executed, on the 
whole§makes the reading of them the more agreeable amuse- 
ment. [tis a common peculiarity of genius, not of the high- 
est order, and when untrained, to be ordinary on ordinary 
occasions, and to consist chiefly in the faculty of being su- 
pernaturally inspired by the grandeur of an uncommon:sub- 
ject. Cooper’s faults are the rudenesses of an untutored 
genius, those of the Disowned the affected brillianey and 
overstrained efforts uf the trained and practised writer. The 
imperfections of the first are those of a fine but unpolished 
material, while those of ‘the latter are the failures of a natu- 
rally less delicate grain which breaks in thé polishing.” 


Willis should be proud of such a correspondent.—*Moses 
on the summit of Mount Pisgah,” a poem by G. B. C. is 
smooth and harmonious, without much brillianey or thought. 
The article on Sculpture is rather hasty and dry—The same 
observation will not apply to that on the ‘Uses of Rings.’ — 
It is a pleasant production. ‘ Death,‘ a poem by Robert Mor- 
rig, will be found on ourfirst page. ‘The Widow of Zare- 
phath,’ a scriptural poem, is chastely written, Jand graphic. 

The Critical Notices,’ with an occasional exception, are in 
good taste, and liberal, and the summary of intelligence con- 
cise and well tempered. The Magazine is cerainly well ar- 
ranged. There are several additional attractions which will 
suggest themselves tothe mind of the editor, as he progress- 


Jesinhis vocation. It would be impertinent in pointing them 
out in so early astage of the work, which we have no hesita- 
tion in recommending to courteous attention. 


FAMILIAR EPISTLES. 


COUSINS. 


Had you ever a Cousin, Tom? 
Did your Cousin happen to sing? 

Sisters we've all, by the dozen, Tom, 
But a Cousin ’s a different thing : 

And you'd find, if you ever had kiss’d her, Tom, 
(But let this be a secret between us) | 

That your lips would have been in a blister, Tom, 
For they’re not of the Sister genus. 


There is something, Tom, in a Sister’s lip, 
When you give her a good-night-kiss, 

That savours so much of relationship, 
That nothing occurs amiss : 

But a Cousin’s lip, if you once unite 
With your’s, in the quietest way, 

Instead of sleeping a wink that night, 


And people think it no harm, Tom, 
With a Cousin to hear you talk; 


joes music master of our academy has furnished 


And no one feels any alarm, Tom, 
Ata quiet Cousinly walk:— 

But, Tom, you'll soon find what I happen to know, 
That such walks often grow into straying, 

And the voices of Cousins are sometimes so low, 
Heaven only knows what you'll be saying! 


And then there happen so often, Tom, 
Soft pressure of hands and fingers! 

And looks that were moulded to soften, Tom, 
And tones on which memory lingers; 

That long ere your walk is half over, the strings 
Of your heart are all put into play, 

By the voice of those fair demi-sisterly things, 
In not quite the most brotherly way. 


And the song of a sister may bring to you, Tom, 
Such tones as the angels woo, 

But | fear if your Cousin should sing to you, Tom, 
You'll take her for an angel, too: 

_ For so curious a note is that note of their's, 

That you'll fancy the voice that gave it 

Has been all the while singing the National Airs, 
Instead of the Psalms ef David. 


{ onee had a Cousin that sung, Tom, 
And her name may be nameless, now, 

But the sound of these songs is still young, Tom, 
Though we are no longer so: ~ 

Tis folly to dream of a bower of green, 
When thereis not a leaf on the tree;— 

But *twixt walking and singing, that Cousin has beer 
( God forgive her!) the ruin of me, 


And now I care nought for society, Tom, 
And lead a most anchorite life, 
For l've loved myself into sobriety, Tom, 
And out of the wish for a wife: 
But oh! if Isaid but half what I might say, 
So sad were the lesson ’twould give, 
That ’twould keep you from loving for many a day, 
And from Cousins—as long as you live, 


THE CASKET. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 

Vocal music should never be neglected in the 
education of a young iady. Besides. preparing her 
for that part of public worship which consists in 
psalmody, it will enable her to sooth the cares of 
domestic life; and even the sorrows that willsome- 
times intrude into her own bosom, may all be re- 
lieved by a song, where sound and sentiment both 
act upon the mind. 1 here introduce a fact which 
has been suggested to me by my profession, and 
that is the exercise of the organs of the breast, 
by singing, contributes very much to defend them 
from those diseases to which the climate and oth- 
er causes @xpose them. The Germans are sel- 
dom afflicted with consumptions,-nor have I ever 
known but one jnstance of spitting blood among 
them. ‘This, I’ believe, is in part occasioned by 
the strength which their lungs acquire by exerci- 
sing them frequently in vocal music, for this con- 
stitutes an essential branch of their education.— 


me with an observation still more in favor of this 


opinion. He informed me that he had known e- jj mal by which the bite was given. 


You'll be dreaming the following day. } 


veral instances of persons who were strongly dis- 

posed to consumption, and they were restored to 

health by the exercise of their lungs in singing. 
Da. Russ 


A SLEEPY JORE. ‘ 

A sentimental Clergyman inthe North harahguing 
one afternoon to a very drowsy congregation, i8 
chanced that a poor half-witted creature,cailed Daft 
Willie, strolled into the aisle, where, with mouth 
half,open and vacant stare, he gazed intently on the 
Mieister. As profound slumber was still the order 
of the day with the flock,“*Mess John” made a full 
pause-—“Is it fit or decent (he cried) to repose im 
the house of worship? Rouse! ye sleepers! and take 
example from that poor idiot, who is all attention to 


sermon.” 


‘‘Troth, your Reverence, (exclaimed Willie) if I 
had nae been a poor idiot, I should hae bean asloop 
too." 


GENTLENSS. 

Whoever understands his own interest, and is 
pleased with the beautiful, rather than the deformed, 
will be careful to cherish the virtue of gentleness. It 
requires but a slight knowledge of human nature to 
convinze us that much of our happiness in life must 
depend upon the cultivation of this virtue. The 
man of a wild, boisterous spirit, who gives loose 
reins to his temper,is, generally speaking, a stran- 
ger to happiness: he lives in a continual storm; 
the bitter waters of contention and strife are al 
ways swelling up in the soul, destroying his peace, 
and imparting their baneful influence to all with 
whom he is connected. He excites the disgust 
and ill will of those who are acquainted with his 
character, and but few can be found to wish him 
success, in any of his undertakings. Notso is the 
influence of gentleness. ‘This virtue will assist its 
possessor in all his lawful undertakings: it will 
often render him successful when nothing else could; 
it is exceedingly lovely and attractive in its ap- 
pearance; it winsthe hearts ofall; it is even strong- 
er than argument, and will often prevail when that | 
would be powerless and ineffectual; it shows that 
man can puta bridle upon his passions, that he is 
above the ignoble vulgar, whose characterestic is 
to storm and rage like the troubled ocean, at every 
little adversity or disappointment that crosses their 
paths; itshows thathe can soar away in the bright 
atmosphere of good feeling, and livein a continual 
sunshine, when all around him are enveloped in 
clouds and darkness,and driven about like maniacs, 
the sport of their own passions. ‘The most fayoura- 
ble situations in life, the most lovely objects in na- 
ture, wealth, and all that is calculated to increase 
the happiness of man, lose their charm upon a 
heart destitute of this virtue. 


THE FORCE OF IMAGINATION. 

A Lucchese peasant, shooting sparrows, saw his 
dog attacked by a strange and very ferocious mastif'e 
He tried to separate the animals, and received a bite 
from his own dog, which instantly ran off through the 
fields. The wound was healed in a few days, but 
the dog was not to be found; and the peasant, after 
some time, began to feel symptoms of nervous agita- 
tion. He conceived that the dog, from his disap- 
pearing, was mad, and within a day ortwo, after this 
idea had struck him, he began to feel symptoms of hy- 
drophobia. ‘They grew, hourly, more violent; he ra- 
ved, and had all the evidences of the most violent 
distemper. - Ashe was lying, with the door open, to 
let in the last air that he was to breathe, he heard 
his dog bark... The animal ran up the bed side, lick- 
ed his hand, and frolicked about the room. It was 
clear that he, at least, was in perfect health. The 
peasant’s mind was relieved at the instant; he got up, 
with renewed strength, dressed himself, plunged his. 
head into a basin of water, and, thus refreshed, walk-: 
ed into the room to his astonished family. The state- 
ment is made in a memoir, by Professor Barbantini; . 
and it is not improbable that many attacks ofa ‘dis-. 
ease so strongly dependent on the imagination, might 
be equally cured by ascertaining the state of the ani- 
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Anna Louisa De Stael, 
A peep into the Seraglio, 
scene from the Rowe 


A modern Gallant, ~ 
A Persian Opium Eater, 
A Death Scene, - 
A Sister’s Love, 
An Atheist, 
Acquirement, 

A Virgin Heart, ° 


Atlantic Souvenir, 
A day at the Sea-side, 
Auimosity, - 
Adversity, . 

A Brother’s Love, 
Arch-Street Theatre, 
Associates, « 
Annihilation, | : 

A Dandy, - 
A Reverie, : 
/.bsence of mind, : 
Association of Ideas, 

A Burialat Sea, 
AWable,  .- 

A Mother’s Love, 
Ameljia, 
Algernon Mordaunt, 
An agreeable Man, 
An Artisi’s Portrait, 
A Russian Wedding, 


Amor Khan, 
Ambition, - 
Adventures of a Roman, 
A gentleman, 

A Dreara, - 
Blanche D’A}bi, - 
Beauty, - 
Burn’s Highland Mary, 
Baron Trenck, ~- - 
Bowety Theatre, 

- Beauty of Flowers, ~ 
Black Book, - 
Brainard, “ - 
Byron, - - 
Bonnets, 

Byron’s Cain, 
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Bowing, - 


Bigotry of Opinion. 
Benjamin Lundy, 
_ Bowery Masquerade, 
Brother Jonathan, 
Beauty of the Skin, 
Bolivar, 


Curjosity, 
Confidence, > 
Campbell, the poet, 


Delicacy of Arab manners, 
Domestic Nuisances, 
Death of Sir John Meore, 


Demosthenes, 
Destiny 
Death of Grace Osburne, 

Disappointed Bride, 


Dream of Death, : 
Destruction of Jerusalem, 
Dramatic writing, 
Deception, - 
Death of the Young, 


GENERAL INDEX. 


16; Dignity, 


40} Death and Sleep 

55| Essay on Woman, - 
74} Epic Poems, 5 

Envy, - - 
100} Ellen Stanley, 

ib | Epeidos, - : 
140 | Enemies, - 


ib | English Life, < - 


156} Essay on Collars, « 

157 | Editing, - - 
Esquire, - 

172} Error corrected, - 
174| Edge Hill, 7 

188 | Education of the Greeks, 
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999 | Forgetfulness, - 
993 | First offer, - 
996 | For my daughter Julia, 
234 Flirtation, 
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339 | Fashion, 2 
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Female Authors, 
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Greek Girl,. - - 
1 | Gilbert Stewart, 
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. Genius, - - 

101 | Governor of Pennsylvania, 
152{ Gratitude, Woman, &c. 
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156-164 | Genius and Taste, - 
196-270 | Gambling, - - 

208 Gentleness, 

931 | Good nature, 
- 239 Honor, - - 

274! Habit, - 
- 285 Howard,—a Sketch, 

30] Happiness, - - - 
- 350] Howe's Revolution, 
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fant Heroes, 
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Lone Indian, 
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Last Supper, 
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Love, 
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iterary Distinction, 


Character of Hindoos, - 40 Italy,—a Poem, 
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Literary Imbecility, 
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Life’s troubles, 
Literary Character, 
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Mr. Moore, 
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P. Willis, 
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Poetry, 
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Prejudice, 
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Philadelphia Monthly Ma 
Pickering’s poetry, 
Puffing, : 


Party Spirit, es 
Public Dancers, 
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Portrait of Jackson, - 
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Poets, - 
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| Perseverance, 


Neal John, 
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Ralph Huron, 
Records of Women,” - 
Retrospections, - 
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Reminiscence, - 
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Recollections of an Academician, 
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